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The  Migel  Medal  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  awarded  annually  for  “Outstanding  Service  to 
the  Blind”  was  presented  on  October  i6  by  Helen  Keller  to  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  and  Miss  Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  for  many  years  associated  with 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  York  City,  at  a  reception  at  the  Foundation’s  headquarters.  Photo  shows,  left  to 
right — Miss  Rogers;  Miss  Keller;  Miss  Thomson,  companion  to  Miss  Keller;  Mr.  Watson. 


Resistance 


C.  WARREN  BLEDSOE 


Those  o£  us  who  decided  to  attempt 
to  assist  in  working  out  a  war  blind 
program  in  1943,  ’44  and  ’45,  received 
little  encouragement  from  our  friends 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  We  were 
sometimes  patted  on  the  back,  and  told 
it  was  noble  of  us  to  attempt  the  effort. 
But  we  were  also  told  that  we  would 
surely  fail,  because  the  War  Blind  Pro¬ 
gram  of  World  War  I  had  been  a  fail¬ 
ure,  that  those  in  charge  of  it  had 
promised  to  revolutionize  the  work  for 
the  blind,  but  no  revolution  had  en¬ 
sued,  that  endless  trouble  always  came 
of  doctors  turned  into  war  lords  who 
in  their  arrogance  would  expect  far 
more  than  anyone  could  produce  and 
turn  on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
when  it  was  not  as  spectacular  as  they 
had  hoped.  A  blind  man,  we  heard, 
was  an  ophthalmologist’s  mistake,  and 
a  large  group  of  blind  men  would  in¬ 
evitably  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
chiefs  of  ophthalmology  so  much 
trauma  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  such  physicians  look  on  anything 
for,  or  about,  such  a  group  with  equa¬ 
nimity.  Rather  they  would  react  with 
something  like  hysteria,  alternating  be¬ 
tween  extreme  optimism  and  pessi¬ 
mism,  and  in  the  end,  drop  the  whole 
effort  like  a  hot  potato.  This  was  my 
first  taste  of  resistance  to  what  has  been 
attempted  for  the  war  blind  of  World 
War  II.  Subsequently,  this  resistance 
took  shape  many  other  times,  but  sel¬ 
dom  with  more  strength  or  determina¬ 
tion.  I  have  often  pondered  just  what 
it  meant,  but  I  would  not  care  to  offer 
a  careless  explanation.  This  much  at 
least  I  can  say.  The  ophthalmologists 
made  bad  prophets  of  nearly  everyone 


in  our  field.  From  the  beginning  they 
were  far  the  calmest  and  sometimes 
they  were  the  most  practical  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war  blind  program.  Their 
leadership  meant  everything  in  the  new 
techniques  which  have  been  developed. 

The  War  Blind  Program  very  early 
shaped,  as  nearly  everything  human 
does,  into  a  conflict.  This  conflict  was 
a  conflict  over  methods,  particularly  in 
one  area,  in  which  most  of  us  had  very 
little  interest  before  the  war,  namely 
orientation  or  foot  travel.  Most  of  us 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  have 
heard  of  the  great  battle  over  the  types, 
which  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
The  battle  over  the  cane  which  broke 
out  in  the  War  Blind  Program,  though 
short,  was  almost  as  hotly  contested. 

It  seems  to  me,  looking  back,  that 
this  battle  began  in  a  world  in  which 
one  of  the  most  complimentary  things 
his  friends  could  say  about  a  blind  per¬ 
son  was,  “He  goes  all  over  the  place 
without  a  cane.”  To  this  it  was  often 
added  by  some  cynic,  “With  the  help 
of  120  million  people.”  I  know  in  any 
case  that  a  great  premium  was  put  on 
the  natural  appearance  which  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  blind  people  who  managed 
to  go  about  without  canes. 

Another  tradition  which  I  recall  was 
general  scoffing  at  the  suggestion  that 
blind  people  should  be  taught  any  sys¬ 
tematic  method  of  getting  around,  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  sighted  teacher.  It  was  widely 
accepted  that  only  the  blind  could  grasp 
the  peculiar  black  magic  of  this  type  of 
orientation.  And  the  suggestion  that 
this  was  something  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  open  and  systematized 
— as  horsemanship  has  been — was  re- 
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ceived  with  the  same  kind  of  scoffing 
that  many  old  horsemen  give  riding 
schools  and  books  about  riding. 

This  scoffing  was  a  form  of  resistance 
to  a  methodical  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  orientation  for  the  blind.  It 
crystallized  in  two  kinds  of  people 
chiefly.  The  old  line  educator  whose 
concepts  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
were  limited  by  the  residential  school, 
or  sheltered  workshop,  was  one  kind. 
The  other  kind  was  the  very  able,  clever 
and  self-contained  blind  person,  who 
like  a  skillful  fencer,  or  magician,  was 
jealous  of  all  his  tricks,  ready  to  share 
them  only  by  his  own  private  system  of 
ethics,  and  above  all  determined  to 
maintain  the  principle  that  only  the 
blind  could  teach  the  blind  how  to  get 
about  as  blind  people.  This  whole  sub¬ 
ject  was  surrounded  by  a  jungle  of 
misconception  and  misunderstanding, 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
lethargy  of  some  seeing  people  who 
were  eager  not  to  add  to  their  burdens 
and  the  canniness  of  certain  partially 
seeing  ones  who  were  eager  to  conceal 
a  small  amount  of  useful  vision.  Both 
groups,  for  no  reason  that  was  ever 
adequately  explained  to  me,  set  up  a 
choir  of  hooting  at  the  idea  that  a  see¬ 
ing  person  could  blindfold  himself  and 
learn  anything  about  the  performance 
of  common  skills  without  sight.*  In 
short  many  of  the  approaches  to  the 
subject  of  foot  travel  for  the  blind  were 
guarded  by  instruments  of  resistance  of 
a  kind  which  are  quite  natural  and 
common  in  human  life.  I  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  spectator  of  some  of  the  action 
which  dissolved  this  resistance,  as  well 


•  I  wish  to  distinguish  here  between  the 
value  of  the  blindfold  as  an  approach  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  war-blind  and  the  blindfolding  of 
seeing  people  as  an  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  congenitally  blind.  The  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  blindfolded  can  approach  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  newly  blinded  adult  in  a  way  he 
cannot  approach  problems  of  the  congenitally 
blind. 


as  other  kinds  of  resistance  which  took 
shape  in  other  quarters,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  this  factor  more  than 
any  other  which  is  our  most  important 
concern  in  work  for  the  blind.  This 
involves  finding  the  reason  beneath  the 
reason  for  resistance  to  what  is  helpful, 
and  then  dealing  with  it  by  some  tech¬ 
nique  of  common  sense. 

Beside  the  staff  of  the  guide  dog 
school  at  Morristown,  I  believe  there 
are  two  people  in  America,  who,  be¬ 
tween  them,  know  more  than  anyone 
else  does  about  foot  travel  by  blind 
people.  One  is  Mr.  Russell  Williams* 
and  the  other  is  Dr.  Richard  E.  Hoover 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Dr.  Hoover  was  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war  a  mathematics  teacher  and 
wrestling  coach  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  Wrestling  was  at  the 
time  a  comparatively  new  sport  for 
blind  boys  and  Hoover  was  a  pioneer 
with  it  in  a  sense.  His  success  was  ex¬ 
ceptional,  since  he  trained  blind  boys 
to  the  point  where  they  not  only  com¬ 
peted  successfully  with  the  seeing,  but 
won  state  championships  against  the 
seeing,  as  a  small  group  of  six  or  eight, 
no  more  especially  cut  out  to  be  wres¬ 
tlers  than  any  other  group  of  six  or 
eight  boys.  During  these  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cottage-family  plan  used  in 
Maryland,  Hoover  lived  in  the  house 
with  blind  boys,  acted  in  the  roll  of 
parent  to  them  and  on  this  basis  had 
some  time  for  observation  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  recall  that  at  that  time  he  made 
no  attempt  to  bring  about  drastic 
changes  in  the  theories  and  practices  in 
the  environment  about  him,  but  when 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  something,  he 
managed  to  make  a  success  of  it  and  to 
give  it  something  new  in  the  way  of 
method. 


•  Chief  of  the  Central  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Section,  United  States  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois,  who  also  appeared 
on  the  same  program  with  the  writer. 
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In  1942,  ’43  and  ’44  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  spread  a  dragnet  to 
take  in  all  soldiers  in  the  Army  who 
had  had  any  experiences  with  blindness 
or  the  blind,  and  Hoover  was  among 
the  half  dozen  individuals  found  in  the 
net  and  rounded  up  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital.  The  situation  which 
confronted  Hoover  and  the  other  men 
gathered  in  this  manner  was  one  of 
great  fascination  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  bogged  down  in  tradition. 

Three  pressures  were  operating.  Up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  blinded  soldiers  had  been 
transferred  to  Valley  Forge,  and  the 
more  articulate  and  vigorous  of  these 
were  pounding  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer’s  desk  regularly,  demanding  that 
something  be  done  for  them.  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General  and  the  five  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  he  had  put  in  charge  were  just  as 
eager  as  the  blind  men  to  have  some¬ 
thing  done.  But  a  third  pressure  came 
from  prominent  civilians  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  who  were  holding 
out  for  a  war  blind  program  outside  the 
Army  and  were  refusing  much  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  Surgeon  General  until 
he  complied.  It  was  while  there  was 
something  like  a  deadlock  on  top  levels 
with  regard  to  policy,  both  inside  the 
Army  and  outside,  that  far  down  under¬ 
neath,  as  a  buck  sergeant.  Dr.  Hoover 
took  over  and  started  investigating  foot 
travel  and  teaching  blinded  veterans 
how  to  get  around. 

The  manner  in  which  he  did  this 
was  a  great  lesson  in  how  to  overcome 
resistance  for  those  of  us  who  watched 
him.  He  is  a  practical  man  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  what  works,  and  he  started 
by  saying  that  we  had  been  deceiving 
ourselves  over  how  well  blind  people 
“went  all  over  the  place  without  canes.” 
He  pointed  out  that  many  of  them 
clung  to  guides  all  their  lives,  many 
others  had  frequent  embarrassing 
crashes,  many  of  both  groups  were  very 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  and  finally 


it  was  a  fiction  that  most  of  these  p>eo- 
ple  going  about  without  canes  did  not 
look  blind,  that  nobody  disputed  this 
largely  through  good  manners,  but 
that  a  blind  person  afraid  of  bumping 
into  things  almost  invariably  carried 
his  head  held  back  in  an  abnormal 
manner  which  advertised  his  blindness 
far  more  than  a  cane  would.  Hoover 
then  blindfolded  himself  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  cane,  after  which  he 
came  up  with  an  even  more  surprising 
opinion,  namely,  that  not  only  should 
a  cane  be  used,  but  it  should  be  swung 
in  an  arc  in  front  of  the  user,  acting  as 
both  bumper  and  probe,  moving  at 
each  step  in  such  a  way  as  to  travel 
before  the  back  foot  and  land  where 
that  foot  would  land  at  the  next  step. 
Justice  Holmes  summed  up  the  princi¬ 
ple  involved  in  this  by  saying,  “No 
man  should  put  his  foot  down  until  he 
knows  the  sidewalk  is  under  it.”  This 
method  which  you  will  see  blinded 
veterans  use  is  as  simple  as  standing  a 
hard-boiled  egg  on  end — after  you 
know  how.  However,  it  was  quite  revo¬ 
lutionary,  had  never  been  discovered 
or  widely  used  among  blind  people  and 
encountered  a  great  deal  of  resistance 
at  first  among  workers  for  the  blind  in 
and  around  programs  for  blinded  serv¬ 
icemen  and  later  among  groups  of  serv¬ 
icemen  who  were  taught  by  other 
methods.  It  is  unquestionably  an  ob¬ 
trusive  method  of  orientation.  It  rests 
entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  its 
user  will  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
blind,  but  will  attract  favorable  rather 
than  unfavorable  attention  to  himself 
by  his  ease  of  manner  and  carriage  and 
familiarity  with  his  surroundings. 

So  fixed  had  some  of  our  concepts 
become  regarding  what  made  an  ideal 
blind  individual  that  I  really  do  not 
believe  Dr.  Hoover’s  method  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  a  fair  trial  except  in  the 
unusual  emergency  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
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newly  blinded  individuals.  There  were 
great  resources  which  could  be  made 
available  for  them.  They  were  in  a 
category  which  debarred  them  for  a 
short  time  from  receiving  regular  re¬ 
habilitation  aids.  During  this  time  there 
was  an  interval  of  administrative  pa¬ 
ralysis  which  Dr.  Hoover  was  able  to 
seize  and  use.  He  was  able  to  try  out 
his  concepts  on  a  group  of  men  who 
had  formed  few  habits  as  blind  indi¬ 
viduals.  And  the  method  he  offered  in 
this  emergency  was  so  simple  and  well 
conceived  that  it  proved  itself  from  that 
time  on  and  held  its  own  with  all  others 
offered.  This  was  accomplished  during 
a  very  few  months  during  which  no  one 
else  thought  it  was  especially  necessary 
to  do  anything  about  foot  travel. 

No  sooner  was  the  Hoover  method 
organized  than  rival  systems  were  put 
in  the  field  to  do  battle  with  it,  just  as 
rival  systems  were  set  up  to  do  battle 
with  braille  itself.  Dibble  General  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Avon  Old  Farms  declared 
against  the  Hoover  method  and  set  up 
formal  training  to  prove  it  was  unnec¬ 
essary.  For  about  two  years  there  was  a 
very  sharp  difference  of  opinion  inside 
the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  examples  of 
the  potency  of  opinion  on  both  sides 
at  that  time  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  having  learned  how  to  use  a 
cane  very  expertly  at  Valley  Forge,  dis¬ 
carded  his  cane  altogether  during  his 
period  of  training  at  Avon,  once  more 
discovered  its  value  upon  his  return, 
and  then  took  it  in  hand  to  develop  it 
far  more  than  Dr.  Hoover  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  situation  was  complicated  im¬ 
measurably  by  unwise  publicity  with 
regard  to  object  perception  by  the 
blind,  or  the  so-called  “sixth  sense.”  I 
do  not  want  to  complicate  what  I  have 
to  say  by  tracing  all  the  intricacies  of 
how  this  controversy  was  resolved. 
Many  of  the  most  vehement  critics  of 


the  cane  technique  at  the  time  serenely 
praise  it  now,  while  Dr.  Hoover  tells 
us  that  the  cane  technique  is  not  the 
only  way  that  we  must  keep  looking 
ahead  and  experimenting. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  resistance  to  the  cane,  its  origin, 
its  force  and  what  it  has  meant  and 
means,  as  well  as  what  its  relation  may 
be  to  other  kinds  of  resistance.  Certainly 
it  was  a  highly  emotional  thing,  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  was 
purely  emotional.  The  factor  which  I 
have  found  most  significant  is  the  strong 
desire,  both  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person  and  those  engaged  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  blindness.  The  most  striking 
evidence  of  this  to  me  was  that  the 
newly  blinded  patient  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  cane  had  been  demonstrated  and 
who  was  enthusiastic  about  it,  none- 
the-less  required  many  hours  of  drill  in 
using  his  cane  as  a  bumper  and  probe. 
When  he  relaxed  vigilance  over  him¬ 
self,  he  would  revert  to  a  framework 
of  mannerisms  with  the  cane  which 
indicated  an  entirely  different  use  of 
it — namely  the  sighted  person’s  use  of 
it,  either  as  a  walking-stick  or  weight¬ 
supporting  aid.  These  mannerisms  he 
had  seen  as  a  sighted  person,  and  they 
appeared  to  dominate  his  unconscious 
ideas  of  how  a  cane  should  be  used  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tendency  to  work  against  the 
methods  which  served  the  patient’s  im¬ 
mediate  practical  needs.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  most  important  reason  for  a  very 
long  and  very  thorough  course  in  the 
handling  of  the  cane,  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  train  men  in  its  use  where  the 
whole  environment  is  favorable  to  it. 
It  is  also  one  reason  why  it  is  risky  to 
suppose  that  a  simple  demonstration 
even  to  very  wise  workers  in  our  field 
will  serve  to  establish  it  in  a  program 
of  social  work,  a  school  or  a  workshop. 

Now  there  may  be  some  people  here 
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in  whom  what  I  have  said  will  have 
served  no  purpose  except  to  build  up 
the  resistance  which  I  have  tried  to  de¬ 
scribe.  And  one  form  this  resistance 
may  take  could  be  calling  attention  to 
the  competency  of  blind  children  going 
without  canes  especially  in  the  con¬ 
trolled  environment  of  the  residential 
school.  However,  I  know  that  everyone 
must  also  be  concerned  over  the  danger 
of  training  children  to  be  effective 
within  controlled  environments  and 
then  turning  them  adrift  in  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  hazardous  conditions.  In 
this  connection,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  after  the  war  Dr. 
Hoover  made  the  experiment  of  intro¬ 
ducing  his  system  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  Blind  with  success.  And  I 
understand  from  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  California  School,  that 
he  also  has  introduced  this  form  of 
teaching  there. 

The  efforts  of  people  to  help  those 
without  sight  are  not  new  in  human 
life.  What  we  read  of  the  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  and  the  Medieval  French  tells  us 
that  whenever  human  relations  reach 
a  certain  level  of  maturity  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  particular  physical  dis¬ 
ability  is  one  of  the  many  conditions 
of  life  which  can  make  a  human  being 
desperate  and  break  him  down.  In  an 
effort  to  do  something  about  this  the 
ancient  Chinese  made  living  libraries 
of  blind  people,  and  the  Medieval 
French  created  a  kind  of  prayer  fac¬ 
tory  enlisting  the  blind  for  religious 
meditation.  In  the  last  century  and  a 
half  all  over  the  world  great  interest 
was  generated  in  the  training  of  blind 
children  and  in  all  states  of  the  Union, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  in 
fact  almost  every  civilized  country,  a 
great  amount  of  work  was  done  to  per¬ 
fect  this  type  of  education;  large  sums 
of  money  were  expended  and  millions 
of  hours,  which  was  a  very  important 
development  in  human  progress.  But 


this  failed  to  aid  the  vast  majority  of 
blind  people,  because  one  basic  fact 
escaped  everyone’s  notice  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  was  a  general  supposition 
that  if  you  began  by  educating  blind 
children,  in  the  course  of  time  you 
would  deal  with  the  problems  of  all 
blind  people.  This  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  most  blind  people 
lose  their  sight  as  adults.  So  slow  are  we 
to  grasp  essentials  concerning  people 
with  special  problems  that  it  was  well 
into  the  Nineteenth  Century  before 
workers  with  the  blind  appeared  to  be 
aware  that  blindness  was  very  largely 
an  adult  disability,  and  therefore  lay 
properly  in  the  area  of  adult  education. 
This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  the 
original  work  done  by  Mr.  Williams 
remained  for  him  to  accomplish  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  mere  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this 
disability  has  come  about  very  slowly, 
for  many  reasons,  but  among  these 
many  reasons  there  is  one  major  reason 
which  I  would  like  to  lay  before  you 
with  some  elaboration.  Blinded  indi¬ 
viduals  are  for  the  most  part  isolated. 
Each  community  may  have  one  or  two 
blind  men  or  women,  but  usually  not 
more  than  one  or  two.  In  times  when 
there  have  been  no  special  endeavors 
to  draw  them  together  these  people 
have  lacked  many  of  the  benefits  of 
having  small,  everyday  difficulties  in 
common  with  the  entire  community. 
In  the  use  of  most  of  the  instruments 
of  everyday  living,  such  as  screw  driv¬ 
ers,  knives  and  cigarette  lighters,  the 
trial  and  errors  of  millions  of  people 
brushing  against  each  other  creates  a 
steady  minute  by  minute  rush  toward 
improvement.  But  the  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  is  trying  to  develop  ways 
of  doing  things  without  his  eyes  has  for 
the  most  part  been  the  only  person  in 
his  environment  to  whom  his  particu¬ 
lar  difficulties  were  realities.  He  has  in 
a  special  sense  been  in  an  earlier  period 
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of  history  than  those  about  him,  having 
a  sort  of  kinship  with  primitive  men 
without  primitive  man’s  kinship  with 
his  tribe.  In  our  gadget  lives  we  are  all 
interdependent  for  the  steady  improve¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  things,  and  the 
many  who  try  and  use  inventions  are 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  few  who 
invent  them. 

In  this  connection  the  handling  of 
the  cane  by  blind  people  will  serve  very 
well  as  an  example  of  an  instrument 
which  was  fumbled  with  a  very  long 
time  before  it  was  wielded  by  very 
many  people  with  any  skill.  The  tech¬ 
nique  which  is  used  in  the  blind  unit 
at  VAH,  Hines,  Illinois,  employs  a 
principle  which  has  all  the  ear-marks 
of  being  self-evident,  but  it  was  not  so 
by  any  means.  In  order  to  clarify  what 
I  mean  by  this,  I  would  like  to  describe 
the  technique  briefly  once  more. 

The  cane  swings  in  an  arc  before  the 
user  touching  the  ground  at  each  step 
on  the  spot  where  the  foot  will  rest  at 
the  next  step.  In  order  for  the  tip  to 
rest  where  the  foot  will  rest  at  the  next 
step,  the  shaft  must  be  long  enough  to 
extend  one  step  in  advance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  using  it.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
held  out  in  front,  away  from  the  body, 
in  a  manner  totally  unlike  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  supporting  weight.  Modern 
engineering  has  supplied  us  with  a  light 


metal  cane  which  makes  this  a  little 
easier,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
principle  itself  is  something  which 
might  have  been  worked  out  by  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Moses,  Socrates  or  Gali¬ 
leo.  However,  in  a  1946  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  survey  of  337  aged  blind 
users  of  canes  we  found  only  two  who 
had  developed  anything  like  this  pre¬ 
cise  method  on  their  own. 

I  have  briefly  described  some  condi¬ 
tions  which  can  cause  great  discourage¬ 
ment  in  our  special  fields.  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  how  the  seeing  concepts  of  the 
sighted  can  be  a  stumbling  block.  I 
could  say  much  about  favorable  factors 
which  can  appear  and  carry  us  further 
than  we  ever  hope  to  go.  Seeing  con¬ 
cepts  can  be  an  assistance.  This  quite 
often  happens  when  something  which 
has  been  highly  developed  in  another 
area  of  endeavor  just  happens  to  be  a 
“natural”  for  overcoming  the  handicap 
of  blindness — like  the  conversion  of 
phonographs  to  talking  books  for  the 
blind  for  example.  Its  potentials  were 
self-evident,  its  adoption  fairly  rapid, 
and  its  use  is  widespread.  However,  in 
the  long  run  I  would  count  as  valuable 
and  intangible  the  human  material 
which  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  blind 
people  in  connection  with  the  War 
Blinded  Program  of  the  Second  World 
War. 
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The  Special  Contribution  of  the  Social 
Caseworker  in  an  Agency  for  the  Blind 

ELIZABETH  M.  MALONEY 


This  paper  is  written  in  response  to 
the  article  entitled  “Home  Teaching — 
A  Casework  Service”  in  the  October 
1952  issue  of  the  “New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind”  by  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Faircloth, 
Director  of  Casework  Services  for  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  of 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Faircloth  states  in 
her  introduction  that  “any  discussion 
of  the  service  offered  by  an  agency  must 
relate  very  directly  to  the  social  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  agency  is  set  up  to  per¬ 
form”.  Although  we  are  in  agreement 
with  this  statement  we  shall  try  to  set 
forth  here  a  broad  concept  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  social  casework,  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  particular  qualifications 
of  the  caseworker  and  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  team 
approach  in  services  to  the  blind  which 
might  be  applicable  in  any  agency.  This 
paper  represents  not  only  the  thinking 
of  its  author  but  also  the  thinking  of 
a  group  of  social  caseworkers*  who 
have  been  meeting  in  New  York  to  con¬ 
sider  this  subject — the  special  areas  of 
service  given  by  the  social  caseworker 
in  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

For  many  years  the  name  social  work 
has  been  applied  to  many  fields  of 
human  endeavor  which  seeks  to  bring 
about  the  betterment  of  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  majority  of  the  people  or 
lor  specialized  groups.  In  its  broader 
connotation,  social  work  is  a  moving 
force  fighting  for  a  better  and  more 


•  Study  group  of  Professional  Social  Workers 
in  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


satisfactory  way  of  life  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  more  people  in 
more  parts  of  the  world.  To  achieve 
this  social  work  reaches  into  all  of  the 
professions,  culling  from  each  the  best 
that  its  specialty  has  to  offer.  Conversely 
a  broad  interest  in  social  improvement 
is  found  at  the  root  of  almost  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  medicine,  law,  education  and 
the  arts. 

However,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
social  work  with  the  individual  has 
more  commonly  been  termed  social 
casework,  the  direct  service  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  client  practised  within  agency 
setting  and  practised  by  recognized  and 
qualified  practitioners.  It  is  with  the 
consideration  of  this  form  of  social 
casework,  as  practised  within  an  agency 
for  the  blind  that  this  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  agency  offering 
service  to  a  particular  group  in  the 
community  is  the  problem  of  definition 
of  service  so  highly  significant  as  in  the 
agency  for  the  blind.  Here,  tradition¬ 
ally,  the  approach  to  the  needs  of  a 
blind  person  has  been  a  very  broad, 
educational  approach,  offering  many 
adjustment  services  and  often  voca¬ 
tional  and  employment  services,  geared 
to  bring  about  a  fuller  measure  of  pro¬ 
ductive  living  for  the  individual  blind 
person. 

In  the  average  agency  for  the  blind 
there  already  exists  a  team  of  workers, 
each  of  whom  is  interested  in  a  special 
area  of  service  to  the  individual.  They 
may  include  on  the  professional  staff 
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physician,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  so¬ 
cial  worker,  home  teacher,  vocational 
counselor;  and  on  the  technical  staff 
the  shop  supervisor  and  instructor. 
Each  of  these  individuals  has  a  very 
special  contribution  to  make,  but  the 
contribution  of  each  is  materially 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  he  secures  from  other  members  of 
the  staff.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  most  effective  approach  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  any  individual  is  the  team 
approach;  that  is,  the  method  whereby 
various  professional  disciplines  are 
brought  together  in  order  better  to 
serve  the  client. 

In  every  team  there  is  the  need  for  a 
liberal  understanding  and  acceptance 
each  of  the  other’s  function.  With  un¬ 
derstanding  and  with  co-operation 
there  grows  a  respect  for  the  other 
worker’s  point  of  view,  his  skill,  what 
he  has  to  offer  in  order  to  bring  about 
full  service  to  the  client.  Too,  there  is 
usually  an  increase  in  understanding 
of  client  needs  within  each  worker’s 
viewpoint  as  his  own  skill  is  enhanced 
by  other  members  of  the  team.  It  is 
frequently  this  joint  understanding  that 
brings  about  the  most  successful  re¬ 
habilitation. 

As  the  structures  of  our  social  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  clearly  defined,  and 
as  methods  of  helping  people  in  diffi¬ 
culty  have  developed,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  recognition  that  the  most 
important,  single  element  in  the  type 
of  help  available  is  the  degree  of  skill 
of  the  individual  worker.  Social  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  larger  community  groups, 
such  as  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America  and  the  Child  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  have  recognized 
the  need  for  highly  trained  leadership 
in  the  field  of  social  service,  and  in  set¬ 
ting  up  agency  standards  they  have  first 
required  staff  trained  in  methods  of 
casework.  A  similar  demand  for  skill 
and  training  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  worker  has  led  to  formation  of 
membership  societies  such  as  AASW, 
AAPSW,  AAMSW  and  AAWB  which 
have  for  their  purpose  improvement  in 
the  level  of  service  through  develop>- 
ment  of  the  worker’s  ability. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
social  casework,  there  has  developed 
the  belief  that  social  casework  has  a 
definite  body  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  understood  and  transmitted  through 
schools  to  new  practitioners  in  the  field. 
Although  professional  casework  is  still 
in  many  ways  experimental,  just  as  all 
professions  must  continue  to  remain 
experimental  in  order  to  grow  to  their 
highest  level,  it  has  achieved  a  certain 
basic  transmittable  structure.  Schools 
of  social  work  have  grown  with  the 
profession,  and  in  the  schools  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  supplemented  by  prolonged 
field  training,  is  aimed  at  development 
of  sound  ability  in  prospective  workers 
for  the  field. 

Training  for  social  casework  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  total  personality,  upon 
an  understanding  insofar  as  it  is  now 
known  of  behavior  and  its  motivation, 
both  normal  and  abnormal,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  specific  words  and  acts 
in  terms  of  client  needs  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.  During  the  period  of  training  the 
caseworker  learns  to  offer  a  service  to 
an  individual  in  need  of  help  which  is 
geared  to  that  individual’s  need  for  the 
service,  his  capacity  to  use  it,  and  the 
agency  function.  Part  of  the  service  is 
frequently  the  relationship  with  the 
caseworker  himself.  During  this  train¬ 
ing  period  the  worker  learned  how  to 
discipline  his  own  innate  personal  feel¬ 
ings  towards  a  client  and  towards  the 
community  into  the  kind  of  receptive 
attitude  through  which  the  client  can 
take  help  of  society  and  benefit  from 
it.  He  learns  to  gauge  the  kind  of  real 
improvement  in  any  client  and  his 
situation  not  merely  from  some  of  the 
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surface  evidences  which  may  only  be 
signs  of  the  client’s  desire  to  please  and 
be  accepted  by  the  caseworker.  He 
learns  to  recognize  and  to  accept  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  client  as  a 
frequently  necessary  part  of  behavior. 
He  learns  to  use  this  knowledge  of  these 
feelings  in  such  a  way  that  the  client 
is  helped  to  mobilize  his  strength  to 
help  himself. 

The  caseworker  should  be  aware  of 
the  client’s  needs  on  both  a  material 
and  an  emotional  level.  He  should  have 
a  deep  respect  for  the  individual,  no 
matter  what  his  situation,  a  respect 
real  enough  to  let  him  make  his  own 
decision.  The  importance  of  everyday 
needs  for  maintenance,  family  recog¬ 
nition,  recreation,  and  employment  are 
the  foundation  stones  in  the  casework¬ 
er’s  professional  structure,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  help  in  any  of  these 
areas  in  such  a  way  that  the  client  is 
enabled  to  grow  and  is  not  debased  is 
prime  in  his  belief.  Certainly  we  do 
not  expect  that  every  worker  at  the 
time  of  graduation  from  a  school  of 
social  work  has  achieved  a  full  degree 
of  ability  in  all  of  these  areas,  but  we 
do  know  that  he  has  at  least  shown 
ability  to  develop  the  kind  of  attitudes 
and  skills  which  will  be  necessary  for 
future  performance.  We  expect  through 
agency  supervision  and  through  his  own 
responsibility  for  further  learning  that 
he  will  continue  to  develop  until  he 
has  achieved  his  full  productive  ability. 

The  social  worker  is  also  a  person 
who  must  have  broad  community 
knowledge.  He  learns  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  sources  of  aid  for  a  great  many 
different  needs  of  any  client  group  but 
he  must  develop  critical  judgment  as  to 
when  and  how  to  offer  such  community 
aid  in  order  to  fully  help  the  client.  In 
an  agency  for  the  blind  he  also  needs 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  eye  dis¬ 
abilities  and  their  effects  upon  patients, 
as  well  as  the  particular  need  for  treat¬ 


ment  in  relation  to  each  disability.  He 
needs  to  have,  or  to  develop,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  blindness 
to  the  individual,  to  his  family,  and  to 
the  community. 

One  of  the  very  real  skills  which  the 
social  work  caseworker  should  achieve 
is  the  ability  to  see  the  client  as  part  of 
a  family  group  and  of  a  broad  social 
group.  With  this  ability  comes  also  the 
ability  to  select  the  appropriate  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  with  whom  to  work  in 
order  to  bring  about  change.  The  social 
worker  has  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  broad  social  and  cultural  influences 
that  play  upon  the  client’s  adjustment. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  social  caseworker 
has  a  unique  position  within  the  agency 
for  the  blind.  The  social  worker,  be¬ 
yond  almost  any  of  the  other  profes¬ 
sional  staff  is  in  a  position  to  hrst  of  all 
know  the  client  as  a  total  personality 
and  to  be  aware  of  special  needs  in  any 
area  of  his  functioning  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  in  a  position  to  reach  out 
for  help  around  any  of  these  special 
needs.  He  cannot  expect  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  supplying  and  meeting  all  of 
the  needs  himself. 

The  caseworker  will  recognize  the 
need  for  medical  and  eye  care,  but  he 
must  reach  out  to  another  member  of 
the  professional  team  in  order  to  see 
that  the  need  is  met.  The  caseworker 
will  recognize  the  need  for  adjustment 
and  teaching  services,  but  he  must  seek 
from  the  home  teacher,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  professional  team,  this  spe¬ 
cialty.  Ideally  the  blind  home  teacher 
has  an  ability,  because  of  her  own 
handicap,  to  offer,  in  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing  skill,  a  special  understanding  of  the 
blind  person.  This  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  develop  necessary  compensa¬ 
tory  attitudes  and  skills  makes  home 
teaching  a  very  high  and  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  specialty.  The  caseworker  respects 
this  special  ability  and  uses  this  resource 
whenever  appropriate  to  the  situation. 
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The  caseworker  himself  has  frequently  every  area.  Although  26  years  old,  she 
a  direct  role  in  treatment  in  relation  to  has  never  taken  on  any  real  responsibil- 
the  emotional  and  material  problems  ity.  Although  married  she  continues  to 
of  the  client.  Depending  on  agency  live  with  her  parents  who  handle  all  the 
structure  it  may  be  in  helping  witn  care  and  planning  of  the  home.  Mrs.  J. 
relief,  housing,  medical  care,  family  does  not  even  wash  dishes  or  make  beds 
problems,  or  it  may  be  in  direct  treat-  nor  is  she  sure  she  could  do  it.  Her  hus- 
ment  of  emotional  problems  created  band  was  selected  for  her  by  her  parents 
largely  by  handicap.  In  this  area  there  but  the  marriage  seems  to  be  a  satis- 
are  times  when  he  will  find  himself  factory  one.  All  along  the  basis  for  this 
unable  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  real  extreme  dependency  has  been  Mrs.  J.'s 
need  of  the  blind  client,  because  ther-  loss  of  vision  and  her  extreme  nervous- 
apy  is  needed  on  a  deeper  level  than  ness.  Beyond  the  word  “nervous”  she 
the  caseworker  is  able  to  give.  At  this  was  not  able  to  explain  her  physical 
point,  the  caseworker  seeks  from  the  condition  since  it  bad  not  been  ex¬ 
psychiatrist  the  special  treatment  re-  plained  to  her. 

sources  which  he  can  provide,  or  at  At  the  time  of  referral  Mrs.  J.  had 
least,  consultation  in  making  his  own  begun  to  want  something  else  for  her- 
future  treatment  plan.  self  but  she  was  unsure  what.  She  sug- 

From  each  of  these  specialities  the  gested  work  in  a  vague  way  but  had  not 
caseworker  requires  that  kind  of  service  realized  that  her  physical  condition  was 
which  will  add  to  the  client’s  adjust-  such  that  she  could  not  travel  by  ordi- 
ment.  He,  in  turn,  gives  to  each  the  nary  means.  Mrs.  J.  seemed  to  be  a  nor- 
benefit  of  his  observations,  his  knowl-  mally  intelligent  woman  and  one  who 
edge  of  the  client’s  motivation,  family  had  a  great  deal  of  real  happiness  in 
pressures,  financial  difficulties;  in  short  her  situation  up  to  this  time.  Parental 
any  relevant  social  material  that  may  affection  seemed  strong  and  her  hus- 
help  in  over  all  service.  Thus,  through  band  was  completely  devoted  to  her  and 
good  team  co-operation  the  social  accepting  of  her  limitations, 
worker  secures  better  service  for  the  in  this  instance  it  was  clear  from  the 

client  through  helping  in  the  under-  very  outset  that  Mrs.  J.  was  in  no  posi- 

standing  of  his  needs  and  problems.  tion  to  really  plan  vocationally  until 
In  November,  1951,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  she  could  become  more  of  a  person  in 
who  is  blind  and  who  in  addition  has  her  own  right.  The  Vocational  Coun- 
Friedrich’s  ataxia,  causing  instability  selor  recognized  his  inability  to  offer 
of  gait  and  shakiness  of  her  hands,  was  her  a  service  until  she  was  ready  for  it 
referred  to  our  agency  by  the  State  Vo-  and,  therefore,  casework  help  became 
cational  Agency  for  tbe  Blind.  She  had  the  focal  service  given.  Early  in  the 
applied  for  vocational  rehabilitation  casework  relationship  the  services  of 
but  had  presented  so  vague  a  picture  the  home  teacher  were  provided  to 

that  it  was  felt  that  before  vocational  give  instruction  in  household  activi- 

planning  could  be  effectively  started,  ties.  Besides  its  real  value  to  Mrs.  J. 

there  was  a  need  for  casework  services  this  instruction  had  the  additional  ad- 

to  help  this  young  woman  to  strengthen  vantage  of  convincing  the  parents  of 
her  understanding  of  what  it  was  she  this  girl  that  a  blind  worker  had  po- 
wanted  and  could  do.  tentialities  for  activities  of  which  they 

Mrs.  J.  is  a  gentle,  friendly  person,  were  unaware.  The  home  teacher 
easily  able  to  relate  to  a  worker,  but  worked  with  Mrs.  J.  on  a  weekly  basis 
obviously  unsure  of  herself  in  almost  for  several  months  in  the  home. 
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During  this  time  the  caseworker  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  interviews  with  Mrs.  J. 
at  the  agency  office,  providing  a  guide 
to  bring  her  in  for  this.  In  this  way 
Mrs.  J.  was  able  to  freely  discuss  her 
progress  or  lack  of  it  without  parental 
supervision,  supervision  which  pre¬ 
vented  any  real  confidentiality  in  the 
home. 

At  first  interviews  were  focussed  on 
Mrs.  J.’s  progress  in  learning  with  the 
teacher.  As  confidence  in  herself  grew 
Mrs.  J.  began  to  question  her  role  in 
the  home  and  her  marriage.  The  case¬ 
worker  was  able  to  help  her  to  evaluate 
her  own  very  real  personal  strengths  in 
terms  of  what  she  offered  to  her  family, 
and  to  her  husband  in  companionship, 
understanding  and  advice.  Her  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  were  superior  to  his 
and  she  was  slowly  increasing  his  scope 
in  this  area.  She  was  able  to  recognize 
that  even  though  she  is  severely  limited 
she  does  have  something  to  offer  in  her 
home  and  now  the  realization  came 
from  within  herself,  not  from  reassur¬ 
ances  from  others. 

As  Mrs.  J.  developed  her  feeling  of 
confidence  in  herself,  she  began  to  look 
more  critically  at  her  limitations.  She 
became  ready  to  find  out  for  herself 
what  her  true  physical  limitations  are 
and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  upon 
her  present  functioning.  Her  interest  in 


work  grew  to  be  a  concrete  request  for 
placement  in  whatever  type  of  occupa¬ 
tion  we  could  find  for  her  on  a  home- 
bound  level  so  that  she  could  try  her 
hand  at  producing. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  service  given 
jointly  by  the  home  teacher  and  the 
caseworker,  each  focussing  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect  of  need,  Mrs.  J.  is  a  much 
stronger  person,  mature  enough  to  seek 
out  and  accept  the  truth  about  her 
handicaps,  ready  to  try  work  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  disappointments  in  this  area. 
Now  the  caseworker  is  arranging  suita¬ 
ble  specialized  medical  care  and  a  re¬ 
ferral  back  to  the  vocational  counselor 
for  the  work  experience  she  needs. 

This  is  typical  of  the  case  where 
the  entire  rehabilitation  team  will  at 
some  point  be  offering  service  to  one 
blind  person,  bring  help  to  bear  from 
the  viewpoint  of  social  development, 
teaching  of  necessary  skills,  medical 
care  and  vocational  counselling.  Each 
person  on  the  team  has  recognized  the 
necessity  of  the  other  worker’s  contri¬ 
bution,  and  has  synchronized  his  own 
activities  to  fit  in  at  the  appropriate 
moment.  The  client  has,  through  the 
process,  become  an  adult  individual, 
able  to  accept  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  able  to  enjoy  to  a  far 
greater  measure  the  good  things  in  her 
life. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 


Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflectant  qualities. 

T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 
Write  us  for  our  price  list. 
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A  Magna  Charta  For  Blind  Canadians 

PAUL  C.  O’NEILL 


When  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada  passed  The  Blind  Persons’  Act, 
which  became  law  January,  1952,  it  es¬ 
tablished  a  potential  Magna  Charta  for 
blind  Canadians.  While  it  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  monthly  grant  of  $40  the  Act 
contains  several  new  clauses,  which  are 
a  radical  departure  from  the  former 
legislation.  Its  distinguishing  merit  is 
the  formation,  not  of  a  pension  nor  a 
welfare  measure,  but  of  an  allowance, 
which  for  the  first  time,  places  the  blind 
in  an  autonomous  position,  free  from 
the  old  age  pension  to  which  they  have 
been  tied  since  the  grant  was  begun  in 

1937- 

Throughout  the  Dominion,  sightless 
citizens  are  hailing  the  new  law  as  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  of  the  blind  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  group  in  society,  and  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  long  struggle,  which  be¬ 
gan  as  early  as  1924.  At  that  time.  Col. 
E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  special  committee,  began 
to  discuss  a  government  allowance  for 
the  sightless. 

The  idea  was  not  a  popular  one.  In 
those  days  pensions  of  any  kind  were 
few  and  far  between.  There  was  no 
social  security,  not  even  a  pension  for 
the  aged.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  had 
been  given  war  disability  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  claims  had  to  be  fully  proven. 
People  thought  such  grants  would  prove 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  attitude  that  the  poor  would 
always  be  poor  was  still  an  accepted 
theory. 

Around  C.  N.  I.  B.  several  factors 
were  arising  out  of  the  discussions.  With 
only  six  years  existence,  the  Institute 


had  already  registered  more  people 
than  authorities  had  expected,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  were  unemployable. 
Still  laboring  under  the  belief  that 
blindness  meant  helplessness,  and  beg¬ 
gary,  business  was  not  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  blind.  Although  financial  cam¬ 
paigns  had  been  conducted  every  year 
since  1919  with  an  increased  return  on 
each  appeal,  by  1924  Col.  Baker  and 
his  committee  could  see  that  there 
would  never  be  enough  funds  raised 
from  private  donations  to  support  the 
unemployable  in  the  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  registry  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
small  monthly  grant. 

Still  another  factor  encouraged  the 
Committee  to  press  for  pension. 
Through  the  formative  years  the  Insti¬ 
tute  concentrated  on  prevention  of 
blindness,  hoping  to  interest  Canadians 
in  taking  better  care  of  their  eyes.  They 
had  publicized  prevention  through 
pamphlet,  press  and  radio,  and  decided 
that  an  excellent  weapon  in  the  cause 
of  prevention  would  be  the  cost  of 
blindness  itself. 

From  every  point  of  view,  state  pro¬ 
vision  seemed  to  be  the  only  adequate 
solution.  In  formulating  his  program. 
Col.  Baker  was  guided  by  the  Blind 
Persons’  Act  already  in  force  in  Britain. 
It  conferred  a  pension  on  the  blind  of 
50  years  and  over.  Just  before  C.  N.  I.  B. 
was  ready  to  present  its  request  to 
Parliament,  a  special  British  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  Lord  Blanesborough,  rec¬ 
ommended  reduction  of  the  age  to  40. 
C.  N.  I.  B.  took  the  hint,  and  when  the 
drive  for  legislation  began,  asked  for 
compensation  on  the  same  age-basis. 

Though  the  Committee  members  saw 
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that  a  government  allowance,  free  of 
restrictions  and  income  barriers  that 
would  encourage  the  blind  to  develop 
their  earning  capacity,  was  the  only  an¬ 
swer,  they  did  not  ask  for  such  a  mu¬ 
nificent  concession  immediately.  They 
were  told  by  parliamentarians  that  their 
case  would  be  more  acceptable  if  re¬ 
lated  to  the  old  age  pension,  so  when 
the  first  request  went  forward,  a  clause 
linking  the  two  was  written  in.  The 
primary  purpose  was  not  entirely  sacri¬ 
ficed,  however,  for  when  the  pension 
finally  came  through,  the  allowable  in¬ 
come  permitted  was  $75  higher  for  the 
blind  than  for  the  aged. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  frustrat¬ 
ing.  Although  negotiations  started  in 
1924,  no  pension  scheme  was  ratified 
until  1937.  It  took  numerous  visits  to 
parliamentarians,  repeated  calls  on 
Dominion  Premiers.  Changing  govern¬ 
ments  only  meant  fresh  delays.  Other 
agencies  for  the  blind  criticized  the 
C.  N.  I.  B.  policy,  and  made  demands 
of  their  own,  which  confused  the  issue. 

Col.  Baker’s  first  contact  was  with 
Senator  Raymond  of  Brantford,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pension  Committee,  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  own  sight,  but  no 
progress  was  made.  C.  N.  I.  B.  officers 
and  friends  across  the  country  began 
taking  up  the  question,  discussing  with 
M.  P.’s  on  federal  and  provincial  levels 
both.  Mackenzie  King,  Premier  in  1924, 
frequently  referred  to  his  own  father, 
who  had  been  blind  in  later  life,  and 
assured  the  Colonel  of  his  co-opera¬ 
tion.  R.  B.  Bennett,  Conservative  Pre¬ 
mier  in  the  early  30’s  asserted  his  in¬ 
terest.  Nothing  happened.  In  1931, 
C.  N.  I.  B.  and  the  other  agencies  for 
the  blind  agreed  on  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion  but  the  depression  was  in  full 
swing,  and  concerted  attack  proved 
fruitless. 

In  1937  a  pension  for  the  blind  was 
established,  and  though  it  was  received 
joyously  among  the  sightless,  it  was 


only  the  faint  shadow  of  the  allowance 
the  Committee  desired.  However,  it 
was  what  they  had  requested. 

It  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  old  age 
pension  issuing  $20  a  month  to  those 
of  40  years  of  age  and  over.  Earning 
restrictions  were  limited  to  $200  and 
$400  per  year  for  single  and  married 
persons  respectively.  The  pension,  even 
with  these  restrictions  was  a  God-send 
to  the  unemployable  blind.  However, 
the  limited  earning  allowed  imposed  a 
burden  that  was  discouraging  to  initia¬ 
tive  and  diligence  for  those  who  were 
partially  employable.  Some  provinces 
added  a  small  bonus  when  World  War 
II  broke  out.  Ontario  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  gave  $io  a  month,  but  Ontario 
discontinued  the  grant  in  1949  when 
the  Federal  House  increased  the  na¬ 
tional  pension  to  $40  per  month. 

In  1944  a  new  voice  was  heard.  The 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  a  vol¬ 
unteer  group,  formed  with  a  C.  N.  I.  B. 
blessing  to  strengthen  the  Institute’s 
social  rehabilitation,  decided  to  make 
the  pension  program  a  particular  point 
of  attack.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
legislative  committee  C.  C.  B.  was  soon 
adding  its  weight  to  the  arguments  for 
more  practical  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  blind,  jointly  with  the  Institute. 
They  wrote  letters,  called  in  person, 
and  urged  others  to  take  up  the  cause. 
In  short  C.  C.  B.  gave  a  boost  to  the 
C.  N.  I.  B.  barrage  on  Ottawa,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  till  the  House  of  Commons 
slightly  relaxed  the  restrictions  on  the 
pension. 

In  1947  the  eligibility  age  was  re¬ 
duced  to  21,  and  the  permissible  in¬ 
come,  including  pension,  was  increased 
to  $720  for  single  persons,  $1200  for 
the  blind  person  married  to  a  sighted 
spouse,  and  $1320  for  a  sightless  mar¬ 
ried  couple.  Though  young  sightless 
citizens  were  to  receive  consideration, 
their  problems  and  way  of  life  were 
entirely  distinct  from  those  in  the  old 
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age  group,  thus,  should  have  had  sepa¬ 
rate  legislation. 

The  new,  more  generous  regulations 
did  not  prevent  Baker  and  his  ever  in¬ 
creasing  supporters  from  badgering  the 
bill  makers  as  intensely  as  ever.  The 
Blind  Persons’  Allowance  is  the  result. 

The  1952  terms  do  not  increase  the 
monthly  $40  nor  alter  the  21-year  eligi¬ 
bility  line,  but  halves  the  20-year  Ca¬ 
nadian  residency  formerly  demanded, 
and  increases  the  permissible  income 
bracket  by  $120  a  year.  This  means  that 
the  single  blind  person  with  his  allow¬ 
ance  of  $480  a  year  can  earn  another 
$360,  a  total  of  $840.  The  annual  total 
for  a  married  blind  person  is  $1320, 
permitting  an  income  exclusive  of 


government  allowance  of  $840.  A  sight¬ 
less  married  couple  may  earn  as  much 
as  $480  and  still  draw  their  allowance, 
making  a  total  income  of  $1440  a  year. 

“This  is  a  big  gain,  and  we’re  all  very 
happy  about  it,’’  Col.  Baker  told  us, 
“but  the  campaign  isn’t  over  yet.’’  The 
new  Act  opens  the  gate  for  further 
legislation,  which,  through  the  modem 
outlook,  will  provide  blindness  allow¬ 
ance,  stripped  of  means  test  and  quali¬ 
fying  clauses,  that  will  encourage  the 
sightless  worker  to  earn  to  the  utmost 
and  enjoy  a  living  comparable  to  that 
of  his  sighted  competitor.  When  this 
has  been  achieved,  it  will  really  be  the 
modern  Magna  Charta  for  blind  Cana¬ 
dians. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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An  Exploratory  Study  Comparing 
the  Maze  Learning  Ability  of 
Blind  and  Sighted  Subjects 

DOUGLAS  C.  MACFARLAND 


The  stylus  maze  has  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a  psychological  tool  in 
the  study  of  learning.  Its  popularity 
of  usage  may  be  partially  explained 
by  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  means  of  analysis  of  many  facets 
of  the  subject. 

Three  of  the  most  noted  experiments 
conducted  with  blind  subjects  using  a 
stylus  maze  test  are:  H.  Carr,  “The 
Influence  of  Visual  Guidance  in  Maze 
Learning”;*  J.  R.  Knotts  and  W.  R. 
Miles  “The  Maze-Learning  Ability  of 
Blind  Compared  with  Sighted  Chil¬ 
dren”;**  H.  L.  Koch  and  J.  Ufkess, 
“A  Comparative  Study  of  Stylus  Maze 
Learning  by  Blind  and  Seeing  Sub¬ 
jects.”***  We  have  chosen  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  last  work  because  it  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  material  used  in  Carr’s  study 
and  is  concerned  with  adults,  as  is  the 
experiment  reported  here. 

Koch  and  Ufkess  conducted  their 
survey  using  19  blind  subjects  chosen 
from  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  an  age  range  of  from  14  to  26 
years.  This  group  was  compared  with  20 
sighted  subjects  chosen  from  100  high 
school  and  college  students  available. 
The  age  range  of  the  sighted  group  was 
14  to  32  years.  The  results  obtained 
tend  to  show  that  the  variation  be- 


*  Journal  of  Exceptional  Psychology,  4,  1921. 
**  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  36,  1929. 
•••  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology, 

9.  »9*6. 


tween  the  sighted  and  the  blind  is  most 
markedly  shown  in  the  number  of  er¬ 
rors. 

The  intelligence  of  all  subjects  was 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  Army 
Alpha  test.  The  test  was  read  to  all 
subjects.  However,  it  is  significant  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  items  were 
deleted  from  the  test  to  make  it  more 
adaptable  for  the  blind,  thus  changing 
the  validity  of  the  test  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  standardized. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  of  the 
summary  Koch  and  U^ess  attached  to 
their  study: 

1.  Blind  subjects  tended  to  be  less 
successful,  on  the  average,  in  maze¬ 
learning  of  the  stylus  variety  than 
our  normal  subjects.  The  error  cri¬ 
terion  of  skill  in  maze  performance 
differentiates  the  two  visual  groups 
more  markedly  than  does  either  the 
trial  or  time  criterion. 

2.  Some  visual  experience  before 
the  onset  of  blindness  seems  to  re¬ 
duce  materially  the  handicap  which 
the  blind  as  a  group  seem  to  suffer. 

3.  The  intelligence  of  the  subject, 
whether  he  is  with  or  without  defec¬ 
tive  vision,  determines,  in  part,  the 
ease  with  which  he  masters  the  maze. 

The  experiment  we  are  reporting 
here  was  designed  as  a  departure  from 
the  usual  use  of  the  stylus  maze.  In  this 
study  we  are  searching  for  possible 
practical  application  to  life  and  teach- 
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Composite  graph  for  all  three  groups,  indicating  number  of  errors  occurring  in  each 
trial.  Group  A:  total  trials,  34:  total  errors,  137.  Group  B:  total  trials,  24:  total  errors,  130. 
Group  C:  total  trials,  42:  total  errors,  231. 


ing  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  making  a 
comparison  of  the  learning  ability  and 
methods  employed  by  two  groups  of 
seeing  subjects.  Thirty  subjects  were 
used  in  the  study:  ten  blind  subjects, 
ten  sighted  subjects  who  were  blind¬ 
folded  during  the  orientation  period, 
and  ten  seeing  subjects  who  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  orient  themselves  visually  be¬ 
fore  the  test  began. 

We  chose  the  stylus  maze  test  in 
order  not  to  give  any  undue  advantage 
to  any  group.  A  paper  maze  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  impractical  for  the  blind 


person,  and  a  finger  maze  would  give 
braille-reading  blind  persons  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  seeing  subjects. 

Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was: 

(1)  To  observe  the  methods  used  by 
blind  subjects. 

(2)  To  observe  the  methods  used  by 
seeing  subjects  when  oriented  with  the 
same  methods  used  to  orient  the  blind. 

(3)  To  compare  these  methods  with 
a  third  group  who  were  oriented  by 
visual  means. 
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Apparatus 

One  ten-point  and  one  twelve-point 
stylus  maze  board,  a  blindfold,  and  a 
stop  watch. 

Subjects 

In  all  three  groups  used  the  indi¬ 
viduals  were  highly  motivated,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  willingness  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  this  study.  The  group  of  blind 
were  by  far  the  most  interested  and 
eager  of  all  the  subjects  used.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  motivation  correlates  highly 
with  learning  and  therefore  will  affect 
the  results. 

A  brief  description  of  each  group  is 
necessary  to  further  clarify  the  sam¬ 
pling.  This  clarification  will  tend  to  set 


limits  to  any  conclusions  or  generaliza¬ 
tions.  The  sampling  is  admittedly  se¬ 
lective,  because  we  could  use  only  those 
who  were  willing  and  available. 

Group  A.  Ten  blind  adults:  eight  were 
high  school  graduates  and  two  were 
college  graduates.  Six  were  males  and 
four  females.  Five  of  the  group  were 
trained  and  ready  for  employment, 
three  were  employed  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  and  two  professional  workers.  None 
of  the  subjects  in  this  group  possessed 
visual  acuity  greater  than  simple  light 
perception. 

Group  B.  Ten  sighted  subjects:  three 
graduate  nurses,  one  electrical  engineer, 
one  salesman,  two  college  students 


Trial  Timber 

Composite  graph  for  all  three  groups,  indicating  time  in  seconds  required  for  each 
trial.  Trials  for  composite  groups:  A,  34;  B,  24;  C,  42. 
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(graduate  level),  one  school  teacher, 
and  two  businessmen.  Six  were  males 
and  four  were  females. 

Group  C.  Ten  sighted  subjects;  one 
office  supervisor,  three  insurance  sales¬ 
men,  one  drug  salesman,  one  electronic 
engineer,  two  school  teachers,  one  sec¬ 
retary,  and  a  shop  foreman.  Six  were 
males  and  four  females. 

The  above  will  hardly  represent  a 
random  sampling  and  will  present  lim¬ 
itations  in  forming  valid  conclusions. 

Method 

Each  subject  was  instructed  that  he 
would  be  timed  for  each  trial  and  that 
every  error  would  be  counted,  includ¬ 
ing  those  for  each  hesitation.  Successful 
completion  required  three  consecutive 
trials  without  error.  The  time  lapse 
between  trials  was  held  to  a  minimum. 

A.  Used  with  ten  blind  subjects: 

The  blind  persons  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  twelve-point  maze  for  two 
minutes,  the  examiner  showing  the 
starting  point  and  finishing  point.  The 
twelve-point  maze  was  then  replaced 
with  a  ten-point  maze,  and  the  subjects 
were  instructed  to  work  with  speed  and 
accuracy  from  the  starting  point  to  the 
finishing  p)oint,  trying  to  avoid  each 
cul  de  sac.  The  examiner  placed  the 
stylus  in  the  starting  point,  and  the 
subjects  were  not  allowed  to  use  their 
fingers  except  to  hold  the  stylus  with¬ 
out  letting  their  fingers  touch  the 
board.  The  person’s  other  hand  was 
placed  at  the  finishing  point  for  orien¬ 
tation  purposes.  When  the  subjects 
finished  the  maze  the  examiner  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  starting  point  again. 

B.  Used  with  ten  seeing  subjects  who 
were  blindfolded; 

The  subjects  in  the  second  group 
were  blindfolded  and  oriented  the  same 
as  the  blind  subjects.  These  subjects 


were  never  permitted  to  see  the  board 
until  the  test  was  completed. 

C.  Used  with  one  group  of  ten  seeing 
subjects; 

This  group  was  oriented  to  the 
twelve-point  maze  by  being  permitted 
to  examine  it  visually  for  a  two-minute 
period,  corresponding  with  the  two 
minutes  during  which  the  subjects  in 
the  other  two  groups  were  oriented 
tactually.  These  subjects  were  then 
blindfolded  and  given  the  ten-point 
maze.  The  remainder  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  were  the  same  as  for  Group  A. 

Findings 

1.  Tactual  methods  employed  to 
learn  the  problem  seem  to  have  a 
more  lasting  effect  than  visual  ori¬ 
entation.  This  was  evidenced  in  both 
A  and  B  groups. 

2.  Both  blind  and  seeing  persons 
solved  the  ends  of  the  maze  first  and 
the  center  last. 

3.  The  most  frequent  errors  made 
are  the  last  to  be  eliminated. 

4.  Motivation  will  directly  affect 
the  degree  of  learning  in  a  problem 
situation.  Of  the  subjects  used  in 
this  study,  the  blind  persons  seemed 
more  motivated  than  the  others. 

5.  The  blind  p>ersons  used  a 
method  of  attack  which  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  groups.  They 
worked  slowly  and  carefully  in  the 
first  trials,  exploring  every  part  of 
the  maze;  then  they  began  to  elimi¬ 
nate  errors  systematically.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  group  employed  an 
attack  based  at  least  in  part  on  “vis¬ 
ualization”  (ultimate  construction  of 
a  mental  image  of  the  entire  board) 
plus  kinesthetic  memory. 

6.  Those  who  were  tactually  ori¬ 
ented  were  able  to  complete  the  maze 
with  fewer  trials.  Presumably  kines¬ 
thetic  memory  was  among  the  major 
factors  responsible  for  this  result. 
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7-  Although  the  blind  required 
ten  more  trials  than  those  seeing 
people  who  were  tactually  oriented, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  their 
average  time  per  trial  was  far  less 
than  this  group  (for  Group  A,  40.87 
seconds  per  trial;  for  Group  B,  76.04 
seconds  jier  trial). 

Conclusions 

From  our  study  two  possibilities  sug¬ 
gest  themselves: 

1.  Modified  tactual  methodology  of 
this  type  might  be  applied  to  teaching 
some  blind  people  a  useful  amount  of 
free-hand  pen  writing,  impressing  the 
mental  images  tactually.  This  possi¬ 
bility  was  suggested  when  one  of  the 
blind  subjects  illustrated  up>on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  maze  test  that  she  could 
reproduce  the  maze  with  pencil  and 
paper,  without  using  the  other  hand 
for  a  guide.  This  was  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  her  pencil  writing  was  almost 
illegible  in  spite  of  efforts  to  improve 
it.  The  girl  could  produce  the  maze  in 
conformity  with  the  normal  size  and 
also  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 


2.  In  addition,  the  test  appears  to 
have  significant  possibilities  in  study¬ 
ing  a  client’s  ability  to  complete  a 
complicated  and  frustrating  task  and 
his  approach  to  that  task.  In  com¬ 
plex  industrial  jobs,  the  level  of  an 
individual’s  achievement  is  often  meas¬ 
ured  by  his  tenacity  and  perseverance. 
The  capacity  to  stay  with  a  repetitive 
situation  and  increase  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  With  a  maze  test 
this  frustration  factor  can  be  studied 
to  some  degree.  The  recorded  actions 
and  verbalization  under  stress  can  be 
valuable  when  used  as  supp)orting  ma¬ 
terial  to  personality  and  temperament 
inventories. 

The  reader  may  find  several  useful 
possibilities  in  a  stylus  maze  test.  Our 
main  purp>ose  in  making  this  study  was 
to  explore  an  additional  tool  that  might 
be  of  assistance  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  blind,  fully 
realizing  that  predictive  measures  do 
not  constitute  the  total  program,  but 
they  can  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  serious  mistakes  in  place¬ 
ment. 
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Looking  to  the  Future  of  Sight  Conservation 

DOROTHEA  DI  PRETORO 


Less  than  forty  years  ago  no  special 
provisions  were  offered  in  the  public 
schools  for  partially  sighted  children. 
It  was  the  practice  then  to  place  chil¬ 
dren  with  serious  eye  difficulties  in  the 
school  for  the  blind.  While  this  pro¬ 
cedure  had  some  advantages,  it  pre¬ 
sented  many  disadvantages  to  the  child, 
such  as  living  away  from  home  and  the 
strain  of  mastering  braille  with  the 
fingers  where  some  useful  vision  was 
present.  The  daily  contacts  with  the 
blind  must  have  presented  an  ominous 
future  and  had  an  emotional  effect  on 
many  children  with  partial  vision. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  educat¬ 
ors  that  a  special  program  of  teaching 
was  needed  for  visually  handicapped 
children,  and  sight  conservation  classes 
began  to  appear  in  the  public  schools 
about  1913.  Today  there  are  684  such 
classes  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  statement  points  out  that, 
at  present,  there  are  approximately 
60,000  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  unable  to  use  advantageously 
the  standard  textbooks  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  material  provided  for  normally 
seeing  pupils.  Yet  only  about  8,000  of 
these  children  are  enrolled  in  sight¬ 
saving  classes.  The  implications  here 
are  that  sight  conservation  work  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  While  there  are  now  684 
of  these  special  classes  in  the  United 
States,  five  or  six  times  as  many  classes 
are  needed  to  provide  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  all  visually 
handicapped  pupils. 

The  organization  and  administration 
of  these  classes,  established  throughout 
the  country,  follow  a  definite  pattern  in 


the  large  cities.  Candidates  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  medical  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  ophthalmologists.  Children 
with  corrected  vision  of  20/70  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  are  referred  for  special 
class  placement.  Other  acceptable  can¬ 
didates  to  a  sight  conservation  class 
include  those  with  a  limited  visual 
field,  and  progressive  eye  diseases.  Oc¬ 
casionally  temporary  placement  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  children  who  need  post¬ 
operative  care.  Children  with  20/200  or 
less  vision  after  correction  are  usually 
referred  for  placement  in  classes  for  the 
blind  as  this  low  degree  of  vision  indi¬ 
cates  the  child  will  have  to  learn  braille 
to  pursue  his  education. 

Registers  of  the  sight  conservation 
classes  range  from  about  10  to  20  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  in  several  different  grades. 
The  individual  differences,  variety  of 
eye  diseases,  and  the  wide  grade  range 
present  multiple  problems  to  the 
teacher  of  the  special  class.  A  coordi¬ 
nated  program,  in  which  the  visually 
handicapped  child  spends  part  of  the 
day  in  the  regular  grade,  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  most  schools  having  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes.  Programs  of  this  kind 
permit  social  contacts  with  normally 
sighted  children,  allow  for  wholesome 
competition,  and  provide  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  with  a  sense  of  belonging. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  is  free  for  a  part 
of  the  day  to  prepare  work  for  the 
children  and  to  give  them  individual¬ 
ized  instruction  when  they  return  to 
the  special  class  from  the  regular  grade. 

The  materials  of  instruction  include 
large  print  books,  bulletin  typewriters, 
soft  lead  pencils,  unglazed  and  unlined 
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paper,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  appropriate  equipment  for 
suitable  arts  and  crafts. 

The  classrooms  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  are  large  and  have  an 
extensive  blackboard  area.  Lighting  in 
the  classroom  is  the  best  obtainable, 
from  which  all  sources  of  glare  are 
eliminated.  Seats  and  desks  are  movable 
and  adjustable,  to  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  light  on  work  surface  and  ease 
and  comfort  for  the  child. 

The  foregoing  provisions  are  main¬ 
tained  quite  adequately  in  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  in  many  com,- 
munities;  but  this  service  in  the  high 
schools  shows  a  decided  lag.  There  are 
undoubtedly  sound  financial  reasons  to 
account  for  this.  The  cost  of  operating 
small  classes  for  visually  handicapped 
children  and  the  expense  of  required 
special  materials  are  greater  than  many 
localities  can  afford.  As  a  consequence, 
the  high  school  student  frequently  must 
work  out  his  own  problem  with  little 
or  no  assistance.  By  public  demand 
high  school  sight  conservation  classes 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  a  few  cities. 
In  others,  visiting  teacher  service  is 
available  for  the  student.  Is  this  all  that 
can  be  done  to  help  partially  sighted 
boys  and  girls  obtain  an  education 
which  will  make  them  self-supporting, 
well-adjusted,  and  useful  citizens? 

Let  us  look  into  the  future  of  sight 
conservation,  not  only  in  the  schools 
but  throughout  life.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  social  agencies  are  showing 
increased  interest  and  providing  in¬ 
creased  service,  care,  and  treatment  for 
expectant  mothers.  Proper  medication 
at  birth  can  account  for  saving  the  eyes 
of  many  babies.  The  alarming  number 
of  prematurely  born  babies  with  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  noted  recently,  has 
been  a  strong  challenge  to  the  medical 
profession.  Several  eye  clinics  ar^ carry¬ 
ing  on  research  projects  to  determine 
the  cause  of  this  condition,  to  eradicate 


it,  or  reduce  the  incidence,  as  in  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum.  Investigation  of 
the  etiology  of  congenital  cataracts  and 
glaucoma  are  other  projects  in  progress 
which  will  eventually  serve  to  lower 
the  number  of  such  cases. 

Research  and  preventive  methods 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  eye  hygiene  program  of  the  future 
thus  reducing,  or  keeping  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  number  of  children  with 
visual  handicaps. 

Work  in  the  field  of  parent  educa¬ 
tion  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  children  having  visual  handi¬ 
caps.  A  program  on  the  care  of  young 
children’s  eyes  should  be  conducted  for 
parents,  either  by  the  schools  or  the 
medical  profession.  Frequently,  refrac¬ 
tive  errors  in  very  young  children  can 
be  corrected  before  serious  damage  oc¬ 
curs.  To  serve  as  the  proverbial  ounce 
of  prevention  an  eye  examination  by  an 
ophthalmologist  should  be  made  possi¬ 
ble  for  children  of  preschool  age. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  children  with  serious  eye  de¬ 
fects  will  have  the  resources  of  sight 
conservation  programs  and  specially 
trained  teachers  to  aid  them.  As  a  maxi¬ 
mum  only  to  or  12  children  will  be 
enrolled  in  each  class.  In  the  vocational 
and  academic  high  schools  provisions 
for  sight-saving  classes  will  be  made  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  students. 

The  sight  conservation  classrooms  of 
the  future  will  be  equipped  with  the 
best  lighting  that  illuminating  engi¬ 
neers  can  supply.  Desks  that  adjust  to 
an  angle  of  about  60“  will  be  provided, 
as  well  as  large  print  books  with  colored 
illustrations,  and  any  other  new  suita¬ 
ble  equipment  that  can  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  children. 

The  teachers  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  will  possess  a  wide  knowledge 
of  mental  hygiene,  curriculum  trends, 
educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
and  the  functions  and  available  serv- 
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ices  of  all  co-operating  agencies.  The 
teacher  will  use  to  advantage  the  radio, 
visual  aids,  the  sound  scriber,  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  machine,  and  other  stimula¬ 
tive  and  developmental  inventions, 
without  causing  eye  fatigue  to  the  child. 

An  educational  guidance  program 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
school  life  of  the  partially  sighted  child. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development 
of  the  child’s  capabilities,  emotional 
and  social  adjustment,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  acceptance  of  his  handicap.  In 
the  high  schools,  students  will  receive 
not  only  educational  guidance  but  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  as  well.  There  is  a 
lack  of  available  printed  material  on 
vocational  guidance  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  But  investigation  and  re¬ 
search  will  yield  valuable  information 
for  the  guidance  counselor  to  impart 
to  the  students. 


Foundation  Day  at  A 

“Foundation  Day,”  which  will  be  ob¬ 
served  annually  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  on  the  third  Thurs¬ 
day  of  October  in  accordance  with  the 
amended  Bylaws,  was  fittingly  initiated 
on  October  i6,  1952,  with  noteworthy 
events  throughout  the  day.  The  type 
of  activities  on  that  date  differed  very 
little  from  similar  occasions  in  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  years,  although  the 
designation  as  Foundation  Day  is  a 
departure. 

At  11  A.M.  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  members  took  place,  at  which  time 
elections  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
held.  Trustees-at-Large  newly  elected 
were  Mr.  James  S.  Adams,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Miss  Katharine  Cornell,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  who  was 
formally  accepted  to  membership  on 


Since  visual  difficulties  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  older  people,  it  would  seem 
advisable  for  the  school  and  health 
authorities  to  provide  a  program  of  eye 
hygiene  for  the  general  public.  Larger 
print  in  telephone  books,  in  magazines, 
and  in  newspapers  could  well  be  advo¬ 
cated.  More  attention  will  be  paid  to 
proper  lighting  in  home  and  industry. 
Periodic  medical  examinations  of  the 
eyes  will  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  general  health  program. 

In  brief  review,  we  look  ahead  to 
improved  and  expanded  facilities  in 
the  schools,  especially  high  schools,  for 
partially  sighted  children  who  need 
close  supervision  while  the  eye  is  in  the 
process  of  development;  a  program  of 
eye  hygiene  in  every  classroom  and 
home;  and  an  active  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  importance 
and  means  of  conserving  vision. 


F.  B. 

the  Board  by  virtue  of  his  recent  elec¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
(replacing  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Past  Presi¬ 
dent).  Vacancies  in  three  Groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  categories  were  also  filled,  as 
follows:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  Group  i;  Mr.  Byron  M. 
Smith,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Group 
7;  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Delaware  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Group  8.  Resigna¬ 
tions  were  accepted  from  Mr.  Chauncey 
McCormick,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Harold  T.  Clark,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
other  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Walter  O.  Briggs  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  Board  of  Trustees  now 
numbers  twQnty-five. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  went  into  an¬ 
nual  session  at  12  o’clock,  immediately 
following  the  members’  meeting.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  presided.  The 
resignation  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  as 
Secretary  was  accepted  with  regret  and 
with  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
services  he  had  so  well  rendered  as  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  officers  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are:  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel;  President,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Jr.;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer;  Secretary,  Mr.  Eustace 
Seligman;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes, 
Jr.;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Miss  Martha 
Sobieski  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Migel. 

Mr.  Ziegler  as  President  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  year’s  work  of  the 
Foundation  which  was  impressive  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  extent  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  services  provided. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  interest  came  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  at  which  the 
Migel  annual  award  was  bestowed  in 
the  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  guests 
and  friends.  The  ceremonies  were 
charming  in  simplicity  and  charming 
in  the  personalities  participating.  The 
Migel  Medal  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  awarded  each 
year  to  a  person  or  persons  recognized 
for  "outstanding  service  to  the  blind.” 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  and  Miss  Daisy 


Fiske  Rogers,  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  various  capacities,  one  of 
which  was  founding  the  Association’s 
Music  School,  were  honored  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  winning  manner  for  which 
Mr.  Migel  is  affectionately  known  he 
introduced  Helen  Keller,  who  made 
the  presentations.  The  citations  made 
by  Miss  Keller  deeply  moved  those  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  significance  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  each  of  the  honored 
recipients.  Mr.  Watson  was  delineated 
in  Miss  Keller’s  perfect  choice  of  words 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  engineering  research  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Watson’s  modest 
response  was  that  employing  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  a  humane  thing  to  do,  and 
that  the  handicapped  in  industry  are 
as  efficient  as  any  other  employees  if 
properly  trained  and  placed. 

In  giving  the  medal  to  Miss  Rogers, 
Miss  Keller  spoke  of  the  force  of  the 
personal  zeal  and  devotion  of  >Miss 
Rogers  as  directed  toward  individual 
blind  persons  and  as  evidenced  by  the 
results  of  the  great  work  being  done 
by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  day’s  events  closed  on  another 
happy  note  when  Foundation  staff  and 
Trustees  joined  in  the  gala  annual  din¬ 
ner. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


Note  changes  in  the  Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind  as  follows: 

On  page  34 — Mrs.  Milton  E.  Zucker- 
mann  is  President  of  the  Blind  Serv¬ 
ice  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
place  of  Mrs.  Gottfried  Bernstein. 

On  page  47 — Miss  Eunice  L.  Kenyon  is 


Executive  Director  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Janet  S.  Gross  in  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies. 

On  page  93 — Mr.  Howard  Hanson  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Robert  L.  Moe  as  Director 
of  the  South  Dakota  Services  for  the 
Blind. 
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Appointments 


Recognizing  that  the  field  of  public 
awareness  of  the  true  concepts  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  most  seriously  neg¬ 
lected  phases  of  services  to  the  blind, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
this  fall  has  begun  a  gradually  expand¬ 
ing  program  of  public  education.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  announcements  by  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  ol 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  nationally 
known  educator,  writer,  lecturer,  and 
commentator,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Foundation  to  augment  the  agency’s 
existing  facilities  in  the  field  of  public 
relations,  public  education  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

Dr.  Ziemer  as  the  Director  of  Public 
Education  officially  began  his  duties  in 
this  newly  organized  department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
October  i.  However,  it  is  understood 
that  for  a  period  of  weeks  he  and  his 
department  will  be  concentrating  on  an 
intensive  review  of  the  history  of  public 
educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  of  the  possible  ave¬ 
nues  open  which  might  expedite  the 
development  and  broadening  of  this 
particular  service,  one  of  the  many 
rendered  by  the  Foundation. 

“The  problem  of  bringing  about  a 
better  public  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  average 
man  of  the  true  facts  about  blindness 
has  been  discussed  for  almost  three 
years  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation,”  Mr.  Barnett  said.  “As  a 
result  of  this  continued  interest”,  he 
went  on  to  say,  “the  Board  of  Trustees 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  public 
relations  of  the  type  which  seeks  to 
interest  contributors  or  to  advertise 
an  agency’s  program,  while  quite  worth- 


Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer 


while  and  certainly  necessary,  is  not 
solving  the  really  basic  need  of  correct¬ 
ing  and  readjusting  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  blindness  in  the  mind  of  the 
sighted  world.” 

Dr.  Ziemer’s  duties  not  only  will  in¬ 
clude  the  active  promotion  of  public 
education  through  many  media  but 
also  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
the  publicity  phases  of  all  technical  and 
professional  activities  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Ziemer’s  department  will  in¬ 
corporate  the  specialized  functions  of 
Miss  Emily  Klinkhart,  veteran  leader 
in  the  Foundation’s  direct  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  and  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Blankenhorn,  for  several  years  pub¬ 
licity  secretary  for  the  reporting  of 
Foundation  activities. 

Dr.  Ziemer’s  background  has  largely 
been  concerned  with  education,  writ¬ 
ing  and  lecturing.  A  native  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Dr.  Ziemer  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  culminating  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  he  received 
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his  Ph.  D.  degree.  As  an  educator  prior 
to  World  War  II,  Dr.  Ziemer  super¬ 
vised  the  educational  system  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  1926-1929  after 
which  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  founder 
of  the  American  Colony  School.  While 
residing  in  Berlin,  he  served  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Herald, 
London  Daily  Mail  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

In  1944  Dr.  Ziemer  joined  a  special 
war  agency  serving  overseas  with 
SHAEF  after  which  he  carried  the  rank 
of  Lt.  Col.  of  the  4th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  the  3rd  Army.  Because  of 
his  keen  knowledge  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  European  affairs.  Dr. 


Ziemer  was  called  upon  by  the  United 
State  Military  Government  to  under¬ 
take  the  supervision  of  organizing  a 
free  press  in  post-war  Bavaria.  In  1948 
he  founded,  organized  and  executively 
administered  International  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  independent 
foreign  trade  company. 

Dr.  Ziemer  has  authored  many  books, 
among  which  are  “Two  Thousand  and 
Ten  Days  of  Hitler”,  “Education  for 
Death”,  “The  Making  of  the  Nazi”  and 
“Should  Hitler’s  Children  Live”.  Two 
of  his  books,  “Hitler’s  Children”  and 
“Education  for  Death”  were  later  made 
into  motion  pictures.  Dr.  Ziemer  resides 
with  his  wife  in  New  Jersey. 


JY.  R.  A.  Honors  Helen  Keller, 
Peter  J.  Salmon 


Helen  Keller  and  Peter  J.  Salmon 
were  signally  honored  in  October  when 
they  each  received  the  citation  for  out¬ 
standing  work  for  the  blind  from  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Lay  and  professional  awards  are  given 
annually  by  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association  to  persons  recognized 
for  meritorious  service  to  the  disabled. 
Thus  it  is  of  interest  to  the  blind  and 
all  workers  for  the  blind  that  this  year, 
at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  N.R.A. 
in  Louisville,  the  professional  and  the 
lay  recipients  were  both  representatives 
from  the  field  of  the  blind.  These  are 
probably  the  first  two  instances  in  which 
this  high  recognition  has  come  to  per¬ 
sonalities  in  this  field,  of  all  the  handi¬ 
caps  represented  in  the  Association. 

Helen  Keller  was  presented  with  the 
lay  award.  Her  life  and.  her  stature  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  are 


familiar  to  all.  Mr.  Joy  O.  Talley,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  stated  that  the  lay  award 
Avas  bestowed  on  Miss  Keller  because  by 
example  and  inspiration  she  has  helped 
the  disabled  immeasurably. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  received  the  profes¬ 
sional  award.  His  leadership  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  standards  and  conditions 
in  sheltered  workshops,  as  well  as  in 
vocational  counseling,  and  in  progres¬ 
sive  legislation,  has  been  increasingly 
recognized  until  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  he 
is  Executive  Director,  has  become  a 
major  influence  for  progress  in  its  field 
throughout  America  and  the  world. 

The  N.R.A.  represents  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  professional  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  and  includes  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  medical,  educational, 
labor  and  management  fields. 
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Eastern  Home  Teachers 
Report  Successful  Meeting 


The  fourteenth  biennial  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  on 
October  i,  2  and  3,  1952,  at  the  John 
Bartram  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  meeting  opened  at  8  P.M.  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  with  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Anderson,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  substituting 
for  Miss  Sophy  Forward,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teachers  (who  was  suffering  with 
laryngitis)  acting  as  Chairman.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  people  were  in  attendance. 
Following  an  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  C.  T.  Miller  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  and  Reformed  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Conference  was  addressed 
by  the  Honorable  William  Brown,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  extended  an  of¬ 
ficial  welcome,  to  which  an  appropriate 
response  was  made  by  Mr.  Walter 
Evans,  President  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
George  Dauth,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  also  extended  an  official  wel¬ 
come,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  Rob¬ 
ert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of 
New  York,  who  addressed  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  subject  of  “The  Home 
Teacher — Specialist  in  People.” 

On  Thursday,  October  2nd,  papers 
were  presented  by  Miss  Marjorie  Postley 
of  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia:  Mr.  Nelson  Chappel  of 
the  John  Milton  Society,  New  York; 
Miss  Ethel  Beard  of  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy  of  the  Graduate 


Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  W.  Earl 
Quay  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Bauman  of  Personnel  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Mc- 
Mullin  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ritter  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Harold  Richterman  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  (in  some 
brief  remarks)  an  explanation  of  a 
radio  equipped  for  deaf-blind  com¬ 
munication  by  Mr.  James  Roderick  of 
the  Blair-Center  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
Altoona. 

At  7  P.M.  on  Thursday,  108  people 
sat  down  to  dinner — the  biennial  ban¬ 
quet — at  which  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  of 
Hartford  presided  as  Toastmaster  (in 
the  regrettable  but  unavoidable  absence 
of  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn). 
During  the  evening  messages  of  greet¬ 
ing  were  received  from  Miss  Mary  E. 
French,  Miss  Rowena  Morse,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
Special  guests  of  the  Conference  at  the 
banquet,  and  each  of  whom  responded 
briefly  to  the  recognition  accorded  them 
for  their  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  particularly  in  behalf  of  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  were  Mrs.  Walter 
Price  of  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss  Marion 
Kohn  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  gathering  joined  in  singing 
led  by  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Murray  of  Beaver 
Falls,  and  latar  listened  with  interest 
and  enthusiasm  to  a  delightful  trav- 
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elogue  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  described 
a  journey  he  and  Mrs.  Cummings  made 
in  1951,  which  took  them  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  England  and  Ireland.  All 
were  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 

On  Friday  morning  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  1952-1954  bien¬ 
nium: 

Honorary  Life  President — Miss  Mary 
E.  French,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
President — Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts;  Vice-President — 
Richard  Kennen,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Secretary — Alfred  Allen,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York;  Treasurer — Miss  Ruth  H. 
Laupheimer,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Interesting  papers  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Mulberger  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Wills  Hospital  and  by  Mr, 
Douglas  MacFarland  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  of  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Following  luncheon,  papers  were 
given  by  Miss  D.  Milo  Upjohn  of  the 
Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City 
Mission  and  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
of  McKay  Associates  of  New  York. 

President  Evans  then  installed  the 
new  officers,  each  of  whom  pledged  his 
best  efforts  in  serving  the  Conference 
during  the  next  two  years. 

— Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 


J^ecrobgy 


Mrs.  Annie  F.  Harris,  89,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  7  in  Pelham,  New  York.  Prior  to 
her  retirement  about  twenty  years  ago 
Mrs.  Harris  was  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  in  work  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  in  St.  Louis.  She 
helped  to  effect  state  legislation,  and  to 
establish  workshops  for  the  blind.  Her 
official  connections  were  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Association  for  the  Blind,  later 
known  as  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Isabel  Waterer  Kennedy  (Mrs,  R. 
Kerr)  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
on  September  27  at  her  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  She  was  82  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Inc.,  which  she  founded  in  1909. 
Born  in  England,  she  came  to  America 
sixty  years  ago.  Inspired  by  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Moon,  son  of  Dr.  William  Moon, 
she  took  an  interest  in  the  blind  and 
was  identified  with  work  in  their  be¬ 
half  from  her  early  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  twenty-eight  years  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society.  Due  to  her 
influence  in  home  teaching  work.  Moon 
type  became,  and  continues  to  be,  more 
widely  read  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
than  in  practically  any  other  area  in 
the  country. 
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Book  Keviews 


Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Pro¬ 
grams — A  Handbook  of  Their  Establish¬ 
ment  and  Standards  of  Operation.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.  90  pp.  including  appendix. 
§1.  Order  from  Mrs.  Josephine  Johnston, 
National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shops  and  Homebound  Programs,  22 
West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

This  handbook,  compiled  from  ma¬ 
terial  received  from  representative  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  field,  is  a  concise  description 
of  various  services  rendered  by  a  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  and  homebound  pro¬ 
gram.  The  factual  material  presented, 
leading  from  the  “determination  of 
need  for  such  a  program”  through  the 
various  steps  in  obtaining  a  well- 
rounded  organization,  should  prove  to 
be  a  useful  guide  to  any  group  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  such  a 
program  or  the  improvement  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  one.  The  manual  is  assembled 
for  easy  reading;  the  numbered  para¬ 
graphs  make  for  quick  reference  and 
the  size  and  type  of  binding  make  for 
convenient  handling. 

It  gives  a  description  of  the  various 
functions  to  be  performed  in  a  modern 
sheltered  shop  and  homebound  pro¬ 
gram,  clearly  defining  the  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  and  stressing  the  use  of 
common  terminology.  It  recognizes  the 
multiplicity  of  functions  that  often 
exist  in  such  a  program  and  suggests 
close  team  w'ork  between  the  various 
health  and  welfare  organizations  in  the 
community. 


The  book  is  set  up  in  sections  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  significant  steps  and  pro¬ 
cedures  involved  in  the  determination 
of  the  need  for  a  sheltered  workshop 
and  homebound  program,  planning  for 
such  a  program,  setting  up  the  actual 
organization,  establishing  a  market  and 
the  details  involved  in  the  procedure 
of  marketing.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  types  of  workers  to  be  served, 
wages  and  staff  requirements  for  a 
sound  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  study 
will  help  to  crystallize  the  thinking  of 
many  leaders  in  the  workshop  field, 
relative  to  various  formulas  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  being  used  in  the  every¬ 
day  operation  of  these  programs.  Per¬ 
haps  workers  in  the  field  would  have 
liked  more  space  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  subsidies  for  maintaining  these 
services,  and  especially  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  financing  additional  costs 
which  come  about  after  trained  work¬ 
ers  leave  the  sheltered  shop  for  place¬ 
ment  in  industry  and  are  replaced  by 
less  capable  workers  who  may  never  be 
able  to  attain  outside  placement. 

However,  this  is  the  first  real,  down- 
to-earth  analysis  of  the  basic  principles 
inherent  in  the  organization  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  and  homebound  pro¬ 
grams  and  it  represents  a  very  objective 
evaluation  of  the  functions  involved. 
Workers  in  the  field  can  proceed  clearly 
by  careful  review  of  this  book  and,  with 
it,  will  be  able  to  chart  a  direct  course 
as  they  set  about  to  carry  on  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  the  people  they  serve.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  provoking  book  which  should  ben¬ 
efit  all  those  who  will  take  the  time  to 
study  it. 

— Byron  M.  Smith 
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TWO  NOTICES  TO 
A.  A.  W.  B.  MEMBERS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  has  voted  to  hold  the  next 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  opening  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  12  and  continuing  until 
noon  of  Friday,  July  17.  At  an  early 
date  all  members  will  receive  formal 
notice  together  with  a  hotel  reservation 
card. 

At  an  early  date  the  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Award  Committee  will  begin  to 
consider  the  recipient  for  the  1953 
Award.  In  order  that  their  decision 
may  be  reached  in  a  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  every  member  is  invited 
to  nominate  a  candidate  of  his  own 
choice  for  this  Award.  Those  wishing 
to  do  so  should  send  their  nominations 
immediately,  and  in  no  case  later  than 
January  15,  1953,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Awards  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  27,  California. 

— Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 


The  Program  Committee  for  the  1953 
A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention  requests  your 
suggestions  for  the  General  Session  on 
Thursday,  July  16. 

The  program  is  to  consist  of  eight 
to  ten-minute  reports  on  new  develojj- 
ments  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  In  a  sense  it  is  to  be  a 
“testimony”  meeting.  The  purposes  are 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
group  projects  and  procedures  that  are 
a  little  unusual  and  to  encourage  “ex¬ 
perimentation”  through  public  recog¬ 
nition.  The  Program  Committee  has 
the  strong  feeling  that  many  significant 
undertakings  are  under  way,  perhaps 
on  a  small  scale,  which  should  be 
known  to  all  of  us  for  our  benefit. 

If  you  are  participating  in,  or  know 
of,  any  such  undertaking  will  you 


please  write  the  Chairman  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101 
Broadway  West,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  We  hope  there  will  be  so 
many  good  suggestions  that  we  will  be 
unable  to  use  them  all  and  will  have 
to  recommend  a  similar  program  for 
the  1954  Convention! 

— Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chairman, 
Program  Committee 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for  * 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  ly  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  i-A. 


A  BLIND  GIRL,  1949  graduate  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  with  a  major  in  Sociology, 
desires  a  position  as  a  home  teacher — prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  school  or  Center  for  Blind.  Please 
contact  Irene  Deak,  1810  Manhattan  .Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Youngstown  Society  for 
Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  Organization  serving  the 
blind  seeks  a  young  college- trained  person  with 
sight.  Other  qualifications:  ability  in  English 
and  in  general  literary  matters,  versatility  and 
an  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Write  to  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  2-A. 


A  COLORED  BLIND  man  desires  employment  in  a 
school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  as  a  chair 
caner  and  general  furniture  repairer.  Has  ten 
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years  regular  teaching  experience  and  twenty- 
two  years  in  private  business:  also  experience 
in  training  veterans.  References  supplied.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  T.  Johnson,  1 105  Madison  St.,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga. 


Position  open  for  assistant  nurse  at  residential 
nursery  for  blind  babies.  Most  understand  pro¬ 
gressive  method  of  child  care,  be  qualified  to 
give  medications  and  treatments,  and  to  assist 
in  supervising  attendants.  Write  to  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


The  Delta  Gamma  Foundation  with  offices 
at  Delta  Gamma  Central  Office,  50  West  Broad 
Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio,  is  again  offering 
scholarships  for  training  of  orthoptic  tech¬ 
nicians,  teachers  of  partially  seeing  children, 
and  specialists  for  blind  pre-school  children. 
Anyone  interested  should  write  to  the  above 
address. 


Jm  Zkis  Jssue 


During  World  War  II  C.  Warren  Bledsoe 
served  in  the  War-blinded  program  at 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and  later 
Mas  appointed  Special  Consultant  in  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Blinded  Veteran  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration.  In 
September  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  made  Chief  of 
the  Blind  Rehabilitation  Section,  Central 
Office,  United  States  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  His  article  on  page  245  was  a  paper 
delivered  at  the  Institute  on  the  Education 
of  Blind  Children  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  during  the  past  summer. 

- ■ - 

Mrs.  Dorothea  di  Pretoro  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the 


field  of  the  visually  handicapped.  Twelve 
of  those  years  were  devoted  to  teaching. 
For  ten  years  she  was  Assistant  to  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  Acting  Director  of 
the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped.  Mrs.  di  Pretoro  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Her  article  on  “Looking  to  the  Future 
of  Sight  Conservation”  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Field  of  Vision,  a  quarterly 
journal  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 
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